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portance than the needlework ; and this supersedes the taking- 
up of the needle, and lies in the preparation of the design, and 
largely in the color. The use of darned work ranges from the 
large poriiferes undert iken by the different decorative societies, 
in which old paintings are reproduced and elaborate designs 
brought out with the effects of brush work, down to the daintiest 
bureau cover and lidy. The material in the first instance is a 
lustrous tapestry fabric, so woven as to allow the blending of the 
stitches, and the darning is used in bringing out the design. It 
is not such work, however, one commends to wearied eye-sight, 
but rather the lighter pieces in which the design is thrown out 
by darning the background. 

In undertaking such work, even initsslightest form, it is well to 
make first a color study on paper, inasmuch as the success of all 
such work depends on its being just right. When the material 
is of another color than white, there must always be taken into 
consideration the blending of the under color with the color of 
the darning silk, which will result in some such effect on the eye 
as the actual mixing of the two colors. The color of the silk 
must harmonise with the under color where it appears in the 
design, and also with the slight shading occasionally intro- 
duced. 

One oflhe most beautiful examples of darned work of this de- 
scription was shown in the exhibition of the Decorative Art 
Society last year. This was a table cover, a Charles II., design, 
worked out on a satine of a yellowish red tint, with old gold 
filoselle. The colors of many later examples are much more 
interesting although the designs are of not so much importance. 
The sheerest linen is the material used for much beautiful work. 
In scarf shape the ends are crossed by a band whose ornament 
may be the dogwood, a favorite design on account of its broad 
shallow petals. The drawing becomes of the greatest impor- 
tance and should first be thoroughly studied. The design is 
outlined in darned stitch, shorter than that used in the filling. 
The color of the filoselle, which is used in single strands, is a 
pale creamy yeUow-brown, for it takes all these tints to fully 
convey a sense of the color. The filling stitch is about a quarter 
of an inch long, or perhaps a little longer, and is taken directly 
across the band,' stopping, of course, when it meets the design, to 
resume after that is passed. These lines of filoselle should be but 
a few fibres of the material apart, and care should be taken that 
there exists no regularity in the taking up of the material to form 
the stitches, as the effect of broken color all over the surface is 
especially desirable. If the design is dogwood, as has been as- 
sumed, a feeling of perspective and shading is introduced by 
long lines of pink filoselle radiating on one side from the centre 
of the flower, and toward the edge a few broken stitches should 
appear. It is impossible to give particular direction for this sort 
of thing, which must be largely left to the feeling and taste of the 
workwoman. The leaves are outlined in olive-green, and the 
yeining only indicated. 

Another design which gives even greater opportunity for color 
is the flower known as the columbine. The groundwork here is 
fiUed'in with old-gold silk. The flowers are outlined in pink 
silk, and in this the most subtle changes in tint are introduced ; 
at times it is almost lost in the white, and again it deepens al- 
most into red. The leaves in both this and the other design are 
beautiful in drawing. They are seldom used singly, but are 
generally left in overlapping clusters, in which the different 
positions happily vary the monotony. These are also outlined 
in olive silks, likewise introducing a number of tints. In other 
work in linen the darning is confined to filling in the flowers. 

A pretty design on a linen strip, with a deep lace edge and 
fringe, has a division made a little more than an inch from the 
beginning of the lace edge by a dark line in lifie outline stitch. 
In this are introduced some small leaf forms and single petaled 
pink flowers. ' Above are large open pink flowers with cup- 
shaped buds. These are outlined with the inside filled in shaded 
pinks, deepening at the bottom and growing pale toward the 
edge. The leaves are worked in the same way in shaded greens. 
For all such work pongee is very effectively used, its natural 
color forming an element in the general result. Almost all these 
borders on the upper side are marked by several rows of drawn 
work. 

For summer portiferes darned work furnishes an appropriate 
ornamentation. A large portiire, for example, of gray momie 
cloth, has a large open design of half-closed water lilies and their 
leaves. The lilies are worked in white filoselle, its strands left 
intact. These form separate lines, in which the petals are 
formed by catching the filoselle down by couching and taking it 
back to the lower line. This method is followed, describing the 
shape of the flower, to the upper row, where filoselle of a whitish- 
green hue is used. The large leaves are outlined and darned, 
introducing a number of tints, and these in sufficient spaces to 
make them tell. 

» To turn to more varied and elaborate work, the most valua- 
ble artistically is done on silk. For example, a breadth of 
pale lemon silk is taken ; on this are drawn with the greatest care 
the long slender stalks, leaves, and flowers of the white lily. The 
design is then outlined in white filoselle, the long stamens 
and pistils serving to give force and direction to the flowers, 
which, in each instance, are given a different position. The 
ground is divided into small diamonds by using on one diagonal 
a yellow-red silk, and on the other a silk varying by a small in- 
terval from the color of the ground. These diamonds are then 
crossed laterally in the centre of the lines forming the 
diamonds with the same tinted silk, ana in each central space 
is a smaller stitch taken now in blues and again in reds. These 
bits of color are so small that individually they are seen only on 
close examination, but they have their places in the general 
color effect". It is necessary in speaking of such work to describe 
it thus minutely, because its success depends on all these differ- 
ent elements, however trivial they may seem when enumerated. 

A much richer use of darned work is seen in chair strips. A 
Moms design may be taken as an illustration. This is a large 
conventionalized flower design adapted from some mediaeval 



model. The two principal forms are varied by a central green 
seed vessel protruding from one which is in old pinks. The 
other flower is in old blues. These are each half encircled by 
alternating curved forms, an inch wide, of browns and green blues, 
which together appear to make interlacing spirals ; about these 
are small vine-leafed forms in dark green. These are all in solid 
darned stitch, and are thrown out on the canvas ground by 
thick darning in creamy brown, between borders of dark blue 
in which is a small vine form in light blue. The thread is a loose 
rope silk which covers the fabric well. It will be seen that this is 
a difficult piece of work. But the difficulty lies in the design 
and the color scheme. It is possible to get such work started at 
the art-stores, otherwise it would be necessary to make a 
thorough color study. This done the work itself can be under- 
taken with confidence and will be found much less trying to 
the eyes than other forms of needlework. 

^ M. G. H. 

NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 



The lower salesroom of the Decorative Art Society has a 
portifere at its entrance which is worthy description, not only for 
its rich effect but for its inexpensiveness. The body of the 
portifere, which is in two parts, is of dark Indian blue fashion 
cloth. At the top is a border, made first by a band of terra-cotta 
red a foot deep, half the length being cut out turret shaped. 
Above this is a band of dull yellow. A space of the blue now 
intervenes nine inches deep. This is crossed obliquely by bands 
an inch and a half wide of the gold fashion cloth. Above this 
again is a band five inches wide of lighter yellow, and this again 
is surmounted by a band the same size, of a reddish gray-brown. 
These bands are all fastened down with feather stitch and point 
Russe in colored silks. The portiere is swung on brass rods by 
the upper band, which is of the blue of the curtain. It will be 
seen that the material is inexpensive, being only fashion cloth, 
but the colors are so wisely grouped that the effect is excellent, 
and the portiere has the appearance of a much more costly piece 
of drapery. Blue fashion cloth, it may be added, is the most 
judicious color to be found in these admirable fabrics. A large 
portifere of this same Indian blue, in two parts, has an ornamenta- 
tion of the branches, leaves, and fruit of the russet pear, in 
applique of olive plush. But it must be said that this'is work 
which demands much skill, especially in drawing, as the treatment 
is naturalistic. 

Attention must again be called to the linen fringe bowl doi- 
lies, which are more exquisite than ever. Those who do work of 
this kind will find it also profitable, as they are sold in sets of a 
half dozen for si.\teen dollars. The work is so fine, and requires 
such perfect accuracy, that only accomplished needlewomen can 
produce it. For the most part they are done with the finest of 
silk, which, when wrought, appears like a hair. The drawing 
must also be scrupulously adhered to. A beautiful set of these 
doilies has motives taken from nature in each of the four comers. 
One, for example,- is of rushes and cat tails, directed toward the 
centre, where there is a bird with a billet. Others are balanced 
in Japanese fashion. 

Pretty work-aprons are made out of linen bunting, embroidered 
at the bottom in crewels, the small sunflower being a favorite 
design. They are hemmed at the bottom and trimmed with lace. 
The upper edge is run down, and a ribbon run through for 
strings. These have the merit of washing, which pongee has nqt. 



The illustration on page 42 represents a cover for an ^tagere 
or tabouret embroidered in Henry II. style. The material is 
purple plush ; the appliqufe are of blue, brown, green and old 
gold satin, outUned with a gold cord. The design is framed in 
with gold galloon, as shown in the illustration. 

OoFFFxponiiFnrF. 

PROTECTING THE HANDS IN WOOD CARVING. 
Clara B., Troy, N. Y. — You must not be discouraged because 
carving hurts your hands. It is generally so with beginners, who 
work too hard at the first, as you have probably done. It is only 
by slow degrees that the hands become accustomed to the press- 
ure of the tool. When they become at all inflamed the work 
should be laid aside, and not resumed until the inflammation has 
subsided. Gloves are doubtless a protection in some degree, but 
they should be very thin and soft, or they will only make matters 
worse (gants de Suede are the best). They must also be quite loose, 
two or three sizes larger than those for ordinary wear, as if at all 
tight they confine and restrain the free action of the hand, and 
will cause cramp. Gloves are at all times an impediment to the 
carver, though something of the kind is absolutely necessary for 
those who are particular about their hands, but whether they are 
worn or not it is always advisable to have a piece of thick soft 
leather two or three inches wide buttoned over the wrists, to save 
them from being chafed by the friction and jarring caused by re- 
sistance to the strokes of the mallet. 



pared for oil, water-color, or vitrifying color, needs no sizing. 
All terra-cotta painting requires neatness, method, and foresight. 
It will bear outlining with a blacklead pencil, and the marks will 
rub out ; but the fewer alterations that are made the better, and 
the designs for it, especially for the regular china painting work, 
should be fully prepared. The colors must be laid on with a fine 
brush, and as dry as possible, using little oil, or the work will 
sputter and be spoilt, and it requires strong firing. The painting 
may also be executed in enamel colors and the article glazed ; 
but much of ^.\)^ distinctive effect is lost by this method, and it 
becomes an ordinary piece of brown glazed ware. 



CERAMIC GILDING UPON THE GLAZE. 
B. J., Albany, N. Y. — The prepared gold must be ground very 
finely upon a slab, with turpentine only ; when well ground, a 
little more fat oil than is used for enamel colors must be added, 
sufficient to make the gold work freely ; it is (when dry) fired at 
rose test heat, with enamel colors. After firing it requires bur- 
nishing with agate or blood stone. Gold must not be put upon 
enamel color, nor must it be mixed with it. If underglaze paint- 
ings are required to be gilt, they must be done when finished 
and fired again in the enamel kiln for the gilding only. 



PAINTING ON TERRA-COTTA. 
. S. T., Lansingburgh, N. Y. — Painting proper on teira-cotta is 
carried out in three ways. It may be done on the unglazed ware 
with enamel or over-glaze colors, which must be fired, when the 
design will appear glazed and in slight relief on the unglazed 
ground. This is, of course, the most durable ; or ordinary water- 
colors, afterwards varnished, may be used, or the work may be 
done in oil-color. Neither of these are fired, and they will not, 
of course, bear rough handling. The first of these is executed as 
over-glaze oil-color china painting, but the ground is sized with 
Canada balsam diluted with turpentine, or even pure turpentine. 
The Danish terra-cotta, being sent from the potteries ready pre- 



COLOR MIXTURES FOR CORNICE DECORA TION. 

Sir : What mixtures do you recommend for the production of 
the following tones for cornice decorations : Maroon, olive, pearl 
or silver gray, chestnut, bronze green, and gold color. 

Cyrus, St. Louis. 

Answer. — Maroon — Indian red with Prussian blue, or ultra- 
marine. Olive — Brunswick green, black and red, or black, red, and 
yellow, or for a warmer tone, Prussian blue, chrome yellow, and 
burnt umber. ' Pearl gray — white, Prussian blue, and lamp black. 
Silver gray — white, a little indigo and finely-ground drop black. 
Chestnut — Venetian red, yellow ochre, and a very little black ; 
light red and black will give a darker chestnut. Bronze green — 
chrome green, black, yellow, and red, or Brunswick green, umber, 
and ochre. For an ordinary imitation of gold color, white and 
yellow ochre,- with the addition of a little Venetian red, will an- 
swer. A better may be had by tinting white with a little orange 
chrome ; if this is found too bright it can be toned down by the 
addition of a little yellow ochre. White, chrome yellow, and 
burnt sienna give a tint of a different tone. It is unnecessary to 
tell a decorator, of course, that white forms the principal ingredi- 
ent in most of these mixtures, the coloring pigments being used 
only in such proportions as may be requisite to obtain the tone 
required. 

SOME COLOR COMBINATIONS. 
J. T. B., Toledo. — Red, as a ground color, will set off with 
light reds, lemon, pearl, pale blue, green, and gold. Green, with 
light greens, yellow, lemon, dove, flesh, stone, pearl, pink, purple, 
and gold. Blue, with light blues, yellow, drab, buff, pink, sal- 
mon, vermilion, and gold. Citrine, with blue, pink, black, and 
gold. Black, with purple, greens, light blues, salmon, pink, 
maroon, lemon, drab, and gold. White, with purple, violet, blues, 
reds, greens, and browns. 



COLOR SUGGESTIONS FOR DECORA TION. 
Manfred, Milwaukee. — (i) With your dining-room furnished 
in mahogany, let the paper be red in tone, if you want a harmony, 
or green in tone, if you desire a contrast. With oak furniture you 
might have purple, brown, chocolate, maroon, or leather colored 
dado, with upper portion of walls, or filling, a quiet green. (2) 
Gold when used as a ground, or on a ground, will set off any color, 
but on light tints, such as lemon, buff, and other light yellows, it 
has not a very striking effect. (3) Very light blue is a good color 
for tinting a ceiling, and if ornament be used, it may be of a yel- 
lowish tone. Cream color with blue ornament is also good, but if 
you decide on it see that the ground is decided enough in color 
not to look like mere dirty white. (4) In painting cornices dark 
colors should be avoided ; red used very sparingly, blue plentifully, 
and yellow or gold, the former especially, in moderation. Red, 
vermilion, carmine, or lake, may be used in the quirls ; blue — 
ultramarine — on flat and hollow surfaces, and gold or yellow on 
prominent or rounded objects. Intense colors ought only to be 
used sparingly on small objects. For the "centre ornament'' 
— which we suppose is the usual plastic aboniination — use the same 
colors as for the cornice, but with no greater quantity of the deeper 
colors than is absolutely necessary for balance. 



FRESCOES BY DA SESTO. 
B. T., Washington. — At Milan some frescoes were recently 
discovered in a house now the property of the municipality, which 
the chronicler. Torn, writing in 1673, declared to have been dec- 
orated by Bernard Luini. But connoisseurs declare that they 
are not the work of Luini, but of Cesare da Sesto, another pupil 
of Leonardo da Vinci. The pictures include the seven days of 
the Creation and other scriptural and allegorical subjects. They 
are now we believe in the Gallery of the Brera. 



TAKING IMPRESSIONS OF PLANTS. 
Rathbone, Springfield, Mass. — M. Bertol, of the Academy of 
Paris, has lately invented a simple method of taking impressions 
of plants, by which botanical accuracy can be obtained, and por- 
traits of plants can be taken in every household. All that is re- 
quired for the process is a large sheet of paper, some olive oil, 
finely sifted black lead, and an assortment of powdered colors. 
The paper is lightly oiled on one side and then folded in four, so 
that the oil may filter through the pores and the plant may not 
come into direct contact with the liquid. The plant is then care- 
fully arranged, spread out, and placed between the leaves of the 
second folding, and in this position pressed all over with the 
hand, with dry paper of equal size as the oiled paper, so as to 
make a small quantity of oil adhere to its surface. Then the 
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plant is taken out and placed carefully on white paper, with a 
second sheet placed above it, and the plant pressed as before. 
When the plant is removed an almost invisible impression re- 
mains on each sheet of the two white papers. If only a uniformly 
colored impression is required, some black lead is sprinkled over 
the oil traces on the white paper. Care must be taken to dis- 
tribute the black lead evenly in all directions. The result will be 
a capital representation of the plant in all its parts. If the natu- 
ral colors of the plant are to be imitated, colored powders are 
employed in the same manner. To obtain fixity, a small quan- 
tity of finely powdered resin is mixed with the black lead or the 
colored powders, and the paper with the traces of mixed powder 
on ironed through a layer of blotting paper. The heat of the 
iron ought to be just sufificient to melt the resin, which object can 
be Eilso obtained by holding the paper in front of the fire. 



INFORMATION WANTED. 
Sir : Will you tell me through the columns of your publica- 
tion of any approved way of removing the printed reverse side 
from woodculs of magazines, to be mounted and used for illus- 
trations of books perhaps. I have tried placing the print upon 
glass facedown, wettingthe back with a fine sponge, and rubbing 
off a layer of paper and the printed matter widi the finger, but 
the results are not satisfactory. 

Fbrd. a. Prince, Newark, N. J. 



UNA VAILABLE COLORS IN PASTEL DRA WING. 
P. T. A., Newark, N. J. — Many colors are unavailable which 
are almost indispensable in other departments of art. Among 
these are burnt sienna, Cologne earth, Cassel earth, and bitumen. 
These and some others are of impracticable hardness. Some of 
the lakes, Naples yellow, brown pink, and others, are deficient in 
the quality of adhesion, or are wanting in body. There are, 
however, methods of utilizing some of them. Colors that change 
by exposure to the air or mephitic vapors are unavailable, as are 
eilso those which are affected by composition, as for instance 
Prussian blue, which is destroyed by bases containing lime ; white 
lead, which is blackened by sulphurous exhalation ; and vegetable 
lakes, which suffer by contact of lime or from the action of the 
atmosphere. 

GROUNDS FOR ETCHING. 
Hollar, Boston. — Rembrandt used the following as a ground 
for etching: white wax, 30 gr.; gum mastic, 15 gr. ; asphaltum 
or amber, 15 gr. The mastic and £isphaltum were pounded sepa- 
rately in a mortar, the wax being melted in a pipkin or earthen 
pot, and the other ingredients were added little by little, the 
whole being kept well stirred until thoroughly melted and amal- 
gamated. The famous etcher Caillot used white wax, 60 gr.; 
amber or asphaltum , 60 gr. ; gum mastic, from 30 to 60 gr. , accord- 
ing to the heat of the weather. The hotter the weather the 
more gum required, this giving the hardening quality. 



THE BARBAROUS BOOKBINDER. 
Sir : I recently came across the following protest against the 
English bookbinders in an old volume of The Athenaeum. It has 
so much force when applied to the murderous manner in which 
our American binders cut down the margins of the books we 
entrust to them, that I hope you will consent to reprint it for their 
benefit and that of A Bibliophile, Hartford, Conn. 

" Mr. Editor : If you think that The Athenjeum is read or 
seen by any members of that class of ruthless binders, who de- 
light in destroying thp appearsmce of every pamphlet and book 
that comes into their hands, by trimming or ploughing its edges 
to the quick (and almost always crookedly), I beg you to insert 
this appeal to the monsters I have named, to desist from their 
barbarous practices, to learn to reverence the margin of a book, 
and never to take from it a hair's breadth more than is absolutely 
needful. .The brutality with which the fair margins of one's 
loved volumes are treated by these mangling wretches with their 
awful plough-knives is shocking to behold. The curses of book 
lovers are daily heaped on their backs ; but they go on running-a- 
muck, heedless of remonstrance, remorseless, ever sacrificing fresh 
victims. Had we a paternal government, one might hope fordue 
punishment of some of these offenders : one at least might be 
ploughed up the back, another up the front, as an example and a 
terror to the trade ; but as this wholesome correction cannot un- 
happily be administered, will you give expression to the indigna- 
tion of one among a million sufferers for years from these trim- 
mers' savageries, and let them know what feelings their reckless 
cruelty awakens in many breasts ? One of the largest houses in 
London has just sent me home fifty copies of an essay intended as 
a present for a friend. They have been trimmed and been 
ruined. Would that I could have the trimming of their trim- 
mer's hair and ears, also his nose ! I don't think his best friend 
would know him when I had done with him. M. A. 

" P. S. — Any one who will cut out this letter, and get it pasted 
up in any binder's or printer's trimming-room, will confer a favor 
on the writer." ' 

PAINTING SUNSHADES IN OIL OR WATER- 
COLORS. 
Cinderella, Brooklyn, N. Y. — Sunshades may be painted in 
either oil or water-color, which may be done eilher when the 
material is unmade, or on the sunshade after it is made up. The 
work requires great accuracy and care, and the design for it 
must be absolutely resolved on and worked out before tracing or 
transferring, as it is at best rather troublesome and any altera- 
tion would show like a blotch. Oil painting will not crack, and 
it is done on silk or satin precisely as on canvas or on any 
material. The paint must not be laid on too thickly, and it must 
be well ground. Very little medium must be used, or it will not 
dry quickly enough. The brushes requisite are small bristles for 
the broader and red sables for the finer touches. For pale or 
white grounds, water-color alone is best, the pigments being used 
as dry as possible, with no medium of any kind or any previous 
sizing. The brush is held rather upright, and the palest tint is 
laid on first. When this is dry, the second shades are added, 



and so on until the whole is finished. Silk painting executed in 
this way is not so clearer distinct as when it is in oils or body 
colors, but it has the advantage of never rubbing or cracking. 
The painting, it will be seen, does not differ from the usual 
painting on silk and satin ; and as with this, the work must be 
tightly pinned out on a board, wi:h a sheet of tissue paper be- 
tween, or at any rate stretched tightly in some way. If a sun- 
shade is to be painted, it is therefore much easier to have the 
material cut out by a regular maker, and to paint it belore it is 
mounted. In this case, if the design extends over more than one 
of the gores, it exactly matches with the next, and the material 
taken up in the seams must, therefore, be accurately marked out. 
The gores must then be tacked together by the marks, and the 
design eilher traced with a soft pencil on light materials or white 
chalk on black, or be transferred as if the silk were all in one 
piece. It can then be taken to pieces again, and the gores may 
be pinned out separately on a board, with small toilet pins about 
half an inch apart, always having the tissue paper underneath ; 
or it can be pinned out in one piece. But if this is the easiest it 
is also the most expensive method of setting to work, as it costs 
far more to have the material cut out and mounted than to buy 
the sunshade ready made. With very delicate painting, how- 
ever, the mounting might be equally choice, and the result 
unique. If the sunshade is already made up, unless the intend- 
ing decorator is so accurate a draughtsman that his lines will 
need no effaceraent, it is better to transfer the outline from a 
carefully prepared design. The sunshade must be previously 
opened, and the handle tightly fastened eilher to the Side of the 
easel or in some such other way that the whole circumference faces 
the painter ; or if the inside is to be painted then the top must be 
secured in such a manner that it may most easily be got at ; 
but as all this entirely depends on the design and its position, it 
is obvious that we cannot give precise directions for it. If the 
design is not to be carried from one gore to the other, a board 
may be cut of a triangular shape to slip inside each while it is 
painted, to which the folds must be pinned to keep them firm. 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
Howard, Chicago. — The process by which oak is turned black, 
so as to resemble ebony, is as follows : The wood is immersed for 
forty-eight hours in a hot saturated solution of alum, then 
brushed over several times with a logwood decoction, prepared 
by boiling one part of best logwood with ten parts of water, filter- 
ing through linen, and evaporating at a gentle heat until the vol- 
ume is reduced one-half. To every quart of this from ten to 
fifteen drops of a saturated solution of indigo, completely neutral, 
are added. After applying this dye, rub the wood with a saturated 
and filtered solution of verdigris in hot concentrated acetic acid, 
and repeat the operation until a black of the desired intensity is 
obtained. 

Keramos, New.irk, N. J. — " Silicon ware " is anew specialty 
of the Doultons at the Lambeth potteries. It is unglazed and 
non-porous, and is said to be particularly suitable for fancy 
flower-pots. 

S. B. H., Cleveland, O. — Painting upon mirrors cannot be 
commended from an artistic standpoint. Painting the glass de- 
stroys the use of the mirror, and the reflective powers of the 
mirror destroy the effect of the painting. 
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Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York. By 
Abram C. Dayton. New York : George W. Harlan & Co. — 
This is an entertaining account of men and manners on Man- 
hattan Island half a century ago, written by a veteran New 
Yorker. The church, the theatre, the hotel, the restaurant, home 
customs and public amusements, all the elements and many of 
the actors in the social and business life of New York during 
the sleepy pre-metropolitan days, from 1825 to 1835, are depicted 
by a genial and intelligent observer. We quote his description 
of some of the household treasures of a typical Knickerbocker 
grandmother : 

" Here and there, at prominent points on the pantry shelves, 
were displayed ancient family heirlooms in the crockery line, 
preserved as mementoes to recall some favorite set which had 
succumbed, to the ravages of time. Grandmother took great 
pride in regaling our young eyes with an an occasional inspec- 
tion of these much revered ' penates,' many of them having 
been special transmissions from the far-off, tlusty past. Thf ir 
separate histories, as received from her lips, invested each plate, 
cup, or saucer with a consideration which bordered upon vener- 
ation, and we considered them as actual witnesses to a long line 
of worthy ancestry. . . . Grandmother's parlor will appear very 
indigent, common place, and perchance poverty-stricken, to 
such as have known no other than the richly appointed, luxuri- 
ous drawing-room, now deemed so essential to comfort, and actu- 
ally demanded by respectability. The stifl', high-backed, armless 
mahogany chairs covered with sliiny black hair-cloth fastened to 
the ponderous frames by brass-headed nails, thickly set, all 
ranged at precise distances plumb against the wall like sentinels 
as a ' present ; ' the long, narrow, hard sofa, with seat so 
round, unyielding, and slippery, that it afforded capital coasting 
for youngsters, when the lynx-eyed guardian of the sacred do- 
main was too busily employed in household duties to check the 
contraband sport ; the rolls which for form's sake were styled 
pillows, and stuffed in appropriate niches at either end, as un- 
impressible asflint ; the grand, best carpet of the highly-prized 
Lilly pattern, with its straggling vines and well-developed leaves " 
of the brightest possible green, which would fail to meet the 
entire commendation of the eye accustomed to the soft, subdued 
substance of velvety softness at present in vogue ; the hi^h, 
broad mantel tree of gayly variega'ed Italian marble, which 
would be looked upon as a waste of raw material when viewed 
side by side with the elaborately chiselled resting-place for statu- 
ettes which ornaments the modern sa.lon; the china vas^ 
mounted on pedestals arid iilled with artificial roses, as unlike 
nature as man coiiid possibly make them ; the tall, highly- 
polished silver candle-sticks, flanked by the inseparab'e snuffefs 
and tray rubbed bright to match; the old-fashioned sideboard 



with hef.vy stubby decanters filled with Madeira and Santa 
Cruz, and its silver baskets each day replenished with fresh 
doughnuts and crullers ; the stationary pier tables at the extrem- 
ities, special places of deposit for the family Bible, a volume or 
two of some well-authenticated coinmentaries and a copy of 
Watts' Hyrnns ; the diminutive, thin-legged, wheezy piano, pur- 
chased duiing some paroxysm of thoughtless extravagance, but 
never opened save on the semi-annual dusting day ; the indis- 
pensable rocking-chair and foot-stool; the portraits of grand- 
father and grandmother as they were supposed to have presented 
themselves m their far off youth to the artistic eye of some trav- 
elling painter ; a worsted-work sampler, commemorative of some 
solemn churchyard reminiscence, or the more common Ten 
Commandments, the crowning effort of a much-beloved departed 
daughter, having been named, the ordinary array of decoration 
is completed, with the single exception that the bright green, 
inside Venetian blinds, so essential to completeness of detail, 
were for the moment forgotten . " 



The Index Guide to Travel and Art Siudy in 
Europe, prepared by Lafayette C. Loomis and published by 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, is an excellent illustrated compendium of 
the information which every traveller of artistic tastes stands in 
need of. 
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SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 
PLATE CLXXXVIII. is a figure design for a plaque 
or panel — "Apollo." If painted on china the work may be 
done as follows : Background, brown 108 and sepia, the white 
lines to be scratched with a knife ; flesh tint, carnation and ivory 
yellow ; hair, light yellow and brown ; tunic, carmine No. I, 
shaded with carmine No. 3 ; coat, light violet of gold shaded 
with deep violet of gold ; sandals with leather strap and golden 
ornaments, brown and silver yellow shaded with ochre for 
gold ; lyre, white (of china) shaded with gray ; ornaments on 
lyre, light blue and green (sky blue) and apple green and chrome 
green ; scratch the strings very straight with a knife when dry 
and then with a brush wash a light yellow (silver yellow) tint 
over them ; belt, yellow ochre, with ornaments in brown 108 ; 
rocky seat, neutral gray and brown No. 3 bitume, with grass 
green and brown green for the grass; laurel crown, green (deep 
chrome and apple green) shaded with brown and bluish green. 

PLATE CLXXXIX. is a group of decorative de- 
signs conventionalized from the English hawthorn and fully 
"described on page 35. 

PLATE CXC. gives some useful motives for em- 
broidery and general decoration. 

PLATE CXCI. gives four designs for plaque and 
panel decoration. If painted on china the directions are as fol- 
lows for the two upper designs : Sky, ultramarine blue and sky 
blue ; birds, brown and gray (brown No. 3 bitume, gray Nos. i 
and 2 and neutral gray) ; branches, green (deep chrome green, 
ochre, and grass green) and brown 108 in the shading. Lower 
left hand design : sky, as above ; water, greenish blue and gray 
with some warm greenish tints for the grasses (ochre and 
chrome green) ; fish, green and gold (chrome green and ivory 
yellow); water liUes, white (of china) shaded with very light ivory 
yellow and gray; centres of flowers, yellow (silver yellow) 
shaded with sepia. Lower right hand design : sky and bird as 
above; morning glories, purplish blue (blue ultramarine and 
purple) ; leaves, green ; frog, app'.e green and yellow (ivory yel- 
low shaded with brown 108) ; ground, yellowish green, and 
background, greenish blue. 

PLATE CXCIL is a series of classic figure designs 
by the sculptor Flaxman, suitable for china painting or general 
decorative work. 

PLATE CXCIIL furnishes examples of decoration 
useful for industrial art workers. 



No room is quite perfect without flowers, and they 
are more or less valuable as they are turned to good account. 
Half their beauty may be thrown away if they are not grouped so 
as, to aid each other. In arranging a group, consider not only 
the harmony or contrast of one with another, but which flowers 
you mean to be in full light, and which in shade, and group 
them so as to allow of some " concentration of effect." So also 
in placing your vase of flowers, select a light not too diffused, in 
which one part of the group shall be best lighted, and let that 
part stand where its background is in shadow. Attention to such 
points soon becomes habit, and the decorative value of your 
flowers 15 increased to a surprising degree. 



The bowls of the casters of easy chairs and sofas are 
made now of solid india-rubber or of leather to protect the par- 
quet flooring. 

A NEW kind of rush matting is being used in England 
for dados, wall hangings in general, and floor covering. " A bor- 
der of the rush matting round a square of carpet, or a square of 
the matting instead of a carpet, may be used," says The Artist. 
.One sort is stated to be useful for putting under carpets. The 
matting is of the natural color of the rushes, and the effect of the 
slightly different tinting in the rushes is good and interesting. 



